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REPORT ON PICKERS INDUSTRY 


The case of the pickers industry for protection or assistance was 
referred to the Tariff Board for investigation by 
the then Department of Commerce, Government 
and reference to the Board! of India in their Resolution No. 218-T(55) (45, 

dated the 12th October 1946, read with para¬ 
graphs 2 and 7 of their Resolution of the same 
number, dated the 3rd November 1945 and paragraph 4 of the Resolution 
also bearing the same number, dated the 16th February 1946. The 
reference arose out of an application for protection to the pickers industry 
made by the Ahmedabad Picker Manufacturers’ Association in their 
communication No. DK|Presj46, dated the 19th February 1946, addressed 
to the then Department of Commerce. 


2. This inquiry is under the terms of reference stated in the Govern- 

Terms of reference. "““J* In ?*Resolution dated the 3rd Novem¬ 

ber 1945, which are as follows:— 

(i) that the industry is established and conducted on sound busi¬ 
ness lines ; 


(ii) (a) that, having regard to the natural or economic advantages 
enjoyed by the industry and its actual or probable costs, it is likely with¬ 
in a reasonable time to develop sufficient./ to be able to carry on success¬ 
fully without protection or State assistance; or 

(b) that it is an industry to which it is desirable in the national 
interest to grant protection or assistance and that the probable cost of Such 
protection or assistance to the community is not excessive. 

Where a claim for protection or assistance is found to be established, 
that is, if condition (i) and condition (ii) (a) or (b) are satisfied, the 
Board may recommend:— 

O') whether, at what rate and in respect of what articles, or elass or 
description of articles, a protective duty should be imposed; 

(ii) what additional or alternative measures should be taken to protect 
or assist the industry, and 

(iii) for what period, not exceeding three years, the tariff or other 
measures recommended should remain in force. 


In making .its recommendations the Board has to give due weight to 
the interests of the consumer in the light) of the prevailing conditions and 
also consider how the recommendations affect industries using the articles 
m respect of which protection is to be granted. 

3. (a) On the 18th October 1946, the Board issued a press com¬ 
munique inviting all firms, associations and 
Method of inquiry. persons interested in the industry, who desired 

their views to be considered by the Board, to 
submit their representations. Detailed questionnaires were issued to all 
the known producers, importers, consumers as well as to the Provincial 
Directors of Industries and to the various Chambers of Commerce and 
Trade Associations. A list of those to whom questionnaires were issued 
and who submitted their replies is given in Appendix I. Mr. P. V. R. 
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Rao, Cost Accounts Officer attached to the Board, visited the factory of 
Pickers Limited, Ahmedabad, on the 30th June 1947 and costed it with the 
assistance of Mr. S. D. Sunawala, who was then a Technical Adviser to 
the Board. The factory of Hides and Leather Products, Ltd., Ahmedabad, 
was also costed by the Cost Accounts Officer on the 16th September 1947. 
The Cost Accounts Officer also visited the factory of National Leather 
Industries, Bombay, at Dharavi on the 19th June 1947. This factory 
could not be costed as the firm did not maintain proper accounts and, re¬ 
cords. An estimate of the costs was. however, obtained from the firm 


(b) The hearing of the oral evidence in this ease, which had been 
originally fixed for the 24th and 25th July 1947, had to be postponed as 
the Board did not have a full complement of Members at the time. The 
inquiry was again taken up when the reconstituted Tariff Board met in 
Bombay in November 1947. The President visited the factory of Pickers 
Limited, Ahmedabad, on the 3rd March 1948. Mr. R. N. Kapur, Technical 
Adviser attached to the Board, visited the factories of (i) Western India 
Tanneries, Ltd., Bombay, and (ii) National Leather Industries, Bombay, 
which are both at Dharavi, on the 3rd March 1948. Mr. TJ. V. Shenoy, 
Technical Assistant of the Board, visited Thangadh in Kathiawar 
(SauraShtra) on the 13th March 1948 and made an investigation into the 
special problems of the industry at that place which is mostly run on a 
cottage industry basis. Dr. H. L. Dey visited the National Chamois 
Works, Ltd., at Calcutta, On the 24t.h March 1048 

(c) As considerate time naa elapsed since the costing of the factories, 
the C6st : Accounts Officer recosted the factories of (1) Pickers Limited, 
Ahmedabad and (2) Hides and Leather Products Ltd. Ahmedahad on 
the 23rd March 1948. 

f'd) The public inquiry was held on the 15th and 16th' April 1948, in 
Bombay, when representatives of manufacturers, consumers and importers 
were examined. A list of the persons who attended the inquiry and were 
examined is given in Appendix II. 


4. (a) The application for protection made by the Ahmedabad Picker 
Manufacturers’ Association was confined to 
Ssope nflU ry ' pickers used in the cotton textile industry. When, 

however, the Board’s questionnaires were issued to the various Known 
producers, importers and consumers, one of the principal importers of 
pickers enquired whether pickers used in the jute industry would also 
come within the scope of the inquiry in terms of the press communique. 
The Board, therefore, forwarded a copy of this letter to the then Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce on the 8th February 1947. In their letter, dated the 
10th March 1947, the then Department of Commerce informed the Board 
that the reference to the Board comprised all pickers, including jute 
pickers.. On the 20th March 1947, the Board, therefore, issued a press 
communique stating that the inquiry would cover all pickers, namely, 
pickers used in (i) cotton textile, (ii) jute, (iii) woollen and (iv)' silk 
industries. Communications were also sept to all the known producers 
importers and consumers as well as various associations on the 24th March 
1947. announcing the enlarged scope of the inquiry. Supplementary 
replies were also invited from such of the parties as had already forward¬ 
ed their replies to the questionnaire in respect of cotton textile pickers. 
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(b) Since there had been no satisfactory response to the announce¬ 
ment made by the Board in March 1947, another press communique was 
issued by the Board on the 29th October 1947, stating that unless replies 
were received from jute, woollen and silk picker manufacturers, the Board 
would have to confine its inquiry to pickers used in the cotton textile 
industry. In response to this press communique, some producers of jute 
pickers in Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Thangadh (Kathiawar) sent replies 
to the questionnaire and supplied information in regard to their rated 
capacity as well as their cost of production. 

5. Factories for the manufacture of pickers were first started in 
India as early as 1914. During the course of the 
History of the industry. inquiry, the Ahmedabad Picker Manufacturers’ 

Association stated that there were about forty 
factories in operation after the end of the first World War of which only 
three were able to survive foreign competition and were in existence in 
1939. We had no means of verifying these figures but it is probable that 
in the inter-war period, pickers industry had like some other industries 
languished for want of support from consumers. During the second 
World War, however, conditions became more favourable and factories 
manufacturing pickers were established and expanded to meet large and 
urgent requirements of the textile industry. Supplies of pickers from the 
U.K. were largely cut off because industries in that country had to be 
diverted mainly to war production while sea transport . became very 
difficult. Moreover, supplies of raw materials like buffalo hides from Java 
and China were not available and the lack of these raw materials made 
it impossible for the British or other foreign competitors to supply pickers 
in adequate quantity to this country. These factors helped the revival of 
the pickers industry which made considerable headway during the war 
years despite serious difficulties in obtaining raw materials such as hides 
and chemicals. From a few struggling firms in 1939, the number of 
manufacturing firms rose to about sixty at the end of 1945. (Appendix 
111(a) gives the name, location and the rated capacity of the manufac¬ 
turers who submitted information regarding the rated capacity). The 
production of pickers was small in the early years of the war but the out¬ 
put increased to about 20,000 gross in 1945. All the pickers factories 
except seven are located in the Bombay Province including Kathiawar 
while nearly 75 per cent, of the total production is by factories situated 
in and around Ahmedabad. The seven factories located outside the 
Bombay Province are in Calcutta and manufacture pickers for the jute 
industry. Many of these factories are small units using local materials 
and several of them have seasonal production. The quality of the product, 
therefore, varies from factory to factory and even from season to season. 
In certain factories as in Bombay, for example, pickers are manufactured 
along with other leather articles, such as, beltings and buffers. The 
majority of picker manufacturers in this country are engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of standard (4-B round foot) pickers used in the cotton textile 
industry. They also manufacture other kinds of pickers, such as the drop 
box used in weaving pattern cloth as well as pickers used in jute, woollen, 
silk and rayon manufacture. It was stated in the course of the oral 
evidence ihat 90 per cent of the total production is of the 4-B round foot 
type while the balance of 10 per rent comprises other types. 

LSTITbp 
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6. Pickers are used as accessories on looms in textile mills and power 

loom factories. The function of a picker is to 
Uses of the product. propel the shuttle across the width of the loom 

for inserting the weft in the cloth that is being 

woven. 

7. (a) The principal raw materials required for the manufacture of 

pickers are ( 1 ) raw buffalo hides, ( 2 ) sperm 
Raw materials. 0 il, ( 3 ) sodium sulphide, (4) wires and wire 

nails, (5) panel pins, ( 6 ) lime, (7) sulphuric acid and ( 8 ) caustic soda. 
Practically all the raw materials with the exception of sperm oil and panel 
pins are produced in the country. 

(b) (i) The quality of pickers depends mainly on the quality of 
hides. The cost of raw hides constitutes a large element in the total pro¬ 
duction of pickers and has been estimated in a representative factory to 
be 67 per cent of the fair selling price of the finished product. India 
produces abundant quantities of hides but they are not always of the re¬ 
quisite quality nor are they uniform in standard. Indian buffalo hides 
which are used for the manufacture of pickers are admittedly inferior to 
Batavian and Chinese hides. The Leather Technologist, Government 
Tanning Institute, Bombay, who assisted us at the public inquiry stated 
that the Indian hides wore inferior to the Batavian by about 5 or 10 per 
cent. He was also of the view that this inferiority of the indigenous hides 
was mainly due to defective curing methods. This opinion was supported 
by some of the manufacturers present at the inquiry. It was also stated 
that it was not possible to correct this defect of the Indian hides by any 
process in the pickers factory itself. Apart from the intrinsic quality 
of the hides, which depends upon the breed of the cattle and their climatic 
environment, curing is an important factor for the tanning industry as 
a whole. It is desirable that this question of curing should receive the 
immediate attention of the authorities concerned with leather technology. 
We understand that several Provinces have got Leather Development 
Officers while the Central Government have their own Development 
Directorate. Recently, the Central Leather Research Institute has also 
been established at Madras. We recommend that the question of improv¬ 
ing the quality of indigenous hides through better curing aud other ap¬ 
propriate methods should receive the earnest consideration of these 
authorities. 

(ii) Hides for the pickers industry were obtained in the past mainly 
from Bareilly in the TT.P., some centres in the Punjab and Peshawar in 
the North West Frontier Province. Locally produced hides are also used 
by several factories hut hides obtained from the TJ.P. and the Frontier 
are of a superior quality. Since the partition of India, it has been 
difficult to obtain hides from the West Punjab and the Frontier and the 
industry has to rely on Bareilly as the main source of supply of hides of 
a better quality. The Pakistan Government issued a notification on the 
16th March 1948, whereby bides and skins of all kinds .and tanned leather 
are subject to export trade control. We understand, however, that in 
practice export, licences are issued freely by the Pakistan Government. 
But there is an export duty of 10 per cent, levied on hides by the 
Pakistan Government. There is, however, no import, duty on raw hides 
from Pakistan into India. We suggest that in negotiating a trade agree- 
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ment between India and Pakistan, the requirements of India in respect 
of hides and skins should be borne in mind till such time as the Indian 
industry is in a posit ion to obtain suitable hides within the country it¬ 
self. 

(iii) The representatives of the manufacturers at the public inquiry 
demanded facilities for importing hides from China in order to enable 
them to have a raw material nearly of the same quality as that used by the 
British manufacturers. We have dealt with this question at the appro¬ 
priate place but have to observe here that one of the main considerations 
kept in view by the Tariff Board in recommending protection to an indus¬ 
try is the availability of the principal raw material in the country. This 
raw material in the ease of the pickers industry is available in abundant 
quantity. It is, therefore, important that the material which is locally 
available should be improved scientifically so as to bring it up to the 
standard of the raw material used for the imported pickers. 

(iv) As regards the difficulty of obtaining raw hides from abroad, 
there is no ban on such imports, and hides and skins are freely licensed 
for imports from non-dollar areas, although it is not possible to import 
them from dollar areas owing to exchange difficulties. The manufacturers 
drew our attention to the fact that in reply to some of their inquiries, they 
were advised last year by rim exporters of iii Batavian hides that the ex¬ 
port of Batavian hides to India was prohibited and that such export was 
only permitted to the Netherlands, Great Britain and the U.S.A. for the 
time being. If these restrictions still continue and the manufacturers 
experience difficulties in importing liides owing to any agreement or 
understanding cither by the Government of the countries concerned or 
between the combines of manufacturers and producers, they should 
obtain authentic informal ion on the subject and represent their case to 
Government. 

(v) During the inquiry it was mentioned that the British leather 
manufacturers had the advantage of subsidised raw materials. It is true 
that a subsidy system was in operation in the United Kingdom in respect 
of several raw materials in order to keep down the cost of production but 
we learn on inquiry that tlie Batavian hides from which pickers are 
normally made in the United Kingdom were not subsidised at any time. 

(c) Sperm Oil .—Sperm oil obtained from whale is also an, essential, 
material for the manufacture of pickers. Before the war, the main sources 
of supply for this oil were Norway and the United Kingdom. During the 
war, however, South Africa supplied sperm oil to India. Since com¬ 
mercial relations between India and South Africa had been cut off and 
South African products are not allowed to be imported into this country, 
it is not possible to obtain sperm oil from South Africa. Pickers Limited, 
Ahmedabad, obtained last year 87 drums (3,480 gallons) of sperm oil 
from the United Kingdom but the price which had to he paid for it was 
about its. 13 per gallon as against the price of Rs. 4-8-0 per gallon for 
the same kind of oil imported from South Africa during the war. We 
were advised at the public inquiry by both the manufacturers’ representa¬ 
tives and the experts that it was not possible to have any suitable substi¬ 
tute for sperm oil. The Textile Commissioner in his letter No. MFS|2|58, 
dated the 3rd April 1948 informed the Board that his office had addressed 
communications to the Directors of Fisheries in India inquiring whether 



tiiere was any suitable substitute for sperm oil. The office of the Textile 
Commissioner had not up to the date of writing this report received 
leplies from the Directors of Fisheries. The weight of opinion, however, 
seems to be against the possibility ot' finding any substitute in the im¬ 
mediate future. The Textile Commissioner also stated in the letter refer¬ 
red to above that he had tried to explore the possibility of obtaining 
supplies of sperm oil from the TJ.jS.A., Australia and Norway but had not 
so far succeeded in finding any alternative source of supply. We under¬ 
stood from the representative of Messrs. Jay Hind Leather Industries, 
Ltd., of Kalol who were shortly going into production that they had 
recently an offer of supply of sperm oil from the U. S. A. at a price which 
compared favourably with the United Kingdom price of Rs. 13. But 
exchange difficulties had to be overcome before this oil could be imported 
from the U.S.A. We would suggest, that apart from the sources of 
supply mentioned by the Textile Commissioner, the possibility of obtain¬ 
ing supply from other alternative sources and particularly from Japan, 
might be investigated. We might add that the price of sperm oil which 
had been taken, in estimating tlie cost of production is Rs. 13 per 
gallon. Although such oil is subject to import control, there is no control 
over internal distribution. Some of the manufacturers pressed for removal 
of reduction of duty of 30 per cent, on this oil. Since the incidence of 
the duty on the cost of production of pickers is practically negligible, we 
do not recommend its removal. 

(dj Sodium Sulphide .—Sodium sulphide is an important chemical 
required for the industry. The total quantity of sodium sulphide need¬ 
ed for the pickers industry, if its production is at the rate of 35,000 gross 
of pickers, would be roughly about 20 tons. The price of sodium sul¬ 
phide has gone up from Rs. 19 per cwt. during the war period to Rs. 37 
per cwt. in 1948. The manufacturers complained that they were unable 
to obtain the minimum quantity required by them from the Imperial 
Chemical Industries. We think it desirable that the picker manufac¬ 
turers should pool their requirements and then collectively negotiate with 
the Imperial Chemical Industries with a view to obtaining an adequate 
quantity of this chemical. Since this chemical is no longer controlled 
by the Government, such direct negotiations would be helpful ; but in 
ease satisfactory arrangements are not arrived at, the industry should 
approach the Ministry of Industry and Supply, Government of India so 
that their good offices could he made available for securing an adequate 
quantity of this chemical for the industry. 

(e) Other raw materials .—Wire and wire nails and panel pins are 
also essential for the manufacture of pickers. As regards panel pins 
particularly, our attention was drawn to the fact that the Indian steel 
wire industry has not been able to supply such pins and that they are 
mostly imported from Belgium and Czechoslovakia. We feel, however, 
that this is a matter for direct-negotiation between the picker industry 
and the manufacturers of wire nails and pins. 

8. The process of manufacture of pickers is simple and does not re¬ 
quire elaborate machinery or highly skilled 
Process of manufacture. labour. Buffalo hides are dehaired with the 

aid of chemicals such as sodium Sulphide 
and lime. The cleaned dehaired hides are then dried. They are soak¬ 
ed in water and covered up with gunny cloth to make them supple and 
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pliable. The hides are then cut into requisite pieces which are approxi¬ 
mately 14 in. . 4 in. Each piece is folded up, nailed with panel pins 
and rivetted. It is then put in a hand screw press and subjected to 
pressure. The initial pressing gives it the rough shape of a picker while 
two further pressings complete the process. The picker is bored to re¬ 
ceive the spindle and slotted on the top to receive the picking band. 
Pickers arc then completely dried in the open air before they are immers¬ 
ed in sperm oil for a few months. They are then taken out of the oil 
and hung up in the air to mature.. The quality of pickers depends not 
only on the quality of hides, but also on seasoning and maturing which 
should be done for a proper period. For proper seasoning about six 
months are required. This results in a slow turnover and consequent 
locking up of a comparatively large amount of capital in the process of 
production. 

9. The cuttings left over from the dehaired hides, after removal of 

„ , the selected portions for making pickers, can be 

profitably used for the production of glue. Such 
glue is produced by boiling the cuttings in water and evaporating the 
extract thus obtained. But the cuttings left over at most of the fac¬ 
tories in Tndia are not adequate for the establishment of a glue plant of 
an economic size, which itself is costly. A few of the picker manufac¬ 
turers do, however, convert these cuttings into glue by crude processes, 
while others dispose them of at cheap rates for manures. This is hardly 
satisfactory. The possibilities of developing glue on modern lines as a 
by-product of the pickers industry should be explored. The Cottage 
and Small Seale Industries Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in 1946 has also drawn attention to this matter. We suggest 
that picker manufacturers at each important centre should combine and 
try to establish a glue manufacturing plant on an economic scale. 

10. The estimated demand for cotton textile pickers as submitted by 

the Ahmedabad Picker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Estimated domestic demand, ciation was 35,000 gross per year. The Textile 

Commissioner to the Government of India also 
endorsed this. The demand for jute pickers was given as 4,250 gross 
per year by the Indian Jute Mills Association, Calcutta. These figures 
were discussed at the meeting and the general trend of opinion was that 
the total demand would be 42,000 gross comprising 36,750 gross for cotton 
textiles, 4,500 gross for jute and about 750 gross for woollen and silk 
industries. But the total of indigenous production and imports of all 
types of pickers was only 27,702 gross in 1945, 28,399 gross in 1946 and 
27,770 gross in 1947. These figures indicate that the estimated demand 
of cotton textile pickers as given by the producers was on the high side. 
Making reasonable allowance for the probable expansion of loomage in 
the cotton textile industry in the next three years, the demand for cotton 
textile pickers may be put at 30,000 gross per year. To this should be 
added another 4,250 gross for jute and about 750 gross for silk and 
woollen industries. Thus, the total demand for the next three years 
comes to 35,000 gross of pickers per annum. 

11. The rated capacity of the factories working at present is about 

50,000 gross of pickers of all kinds. But from 
Domestic production. the returns submitted to the Board, the actual 

production of all kinds of pickers was about 
20,000 .gross in 1945, 18,000 gross in 1946 and 13,000 gross in 1947. Ap- 
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peudix III (b) gives tlie actual production of different units for the last 
three years as submitted to the Board. The returns submitted to the 
Board are, however, not complete as many producers did not reply to 
the Board’s questionnaire. During the course of our inquiry, it was con¬ 
tended that the fall in production during the hist two years had been 
mainly due to an increase in imports. It was also pointed out that in 
this industry, production could be easily adjusted to the demand so that 
it would not be difficult to step up production if there were an increased 
demand for Indian pickers. 

12 . The quality of the picker is generally determined by the length 
of its service or durability as well as by the ease 
Quality o! Indian pickers. with which it moves on the loom. Its service¬ 
ability no doubt depends to a large extent on 
the type and the age of the loom, the speed at which it works and the 
type of the shuttle used. These questions were fully discussed at the 
public inquiry. There was some difference of opinion regarding the pre¬ 
cise number of loom hours for which an indigenous picker operates as 
compared with an imported picker. It is necessary to emphasise that 
such comparisons are valid only if the test is methodical and carried out 
for some length of time and on similar looms. Nevertheless, the weight 
of evidence showed that Indian pickers have a shorter life than the im¬ 
ported ones. The consensus of opinion at the inquiry was that, while 
pickers produced by Indian manufacturers did reach in many cases a 
standard as good as that of the imported picker, a uniform standard was 
not being maintained. There are several reasons for this lack of a uni¬ 
form standard. The manufacture of such .small textile accessories is 
undertaken by several individual producers like moochis and others do¬ 
ing leather and tanning work, who, along with the established manufac¬ 
turers in the line, offer their products to the textile mills. Because of 
the war-time scarcity of such accessories and the high prices that they 
fetched, many individuals and small factories took to this line, while 
others expanded their production. In many units, this was a side line 
while some others took it up as a temporary job work. Moreover, since 
some of these smaller units could supply the pickers at low r er prices due, 
to their cheaper cost of production, they were able to dispose of their 
products without much difficulty. The fact, however, that there was 
such ill-regulated production and non-standarized manufacture brought 
down the quality of the indigenous product. Some of these units have 
closed down or reduced their production during the last year or two,. 
But there is no doubt that, so far as the established factories are con¬ 
cerned, there has been a distinct improvement in the quality of indi¬ 
genous pickers. It may be mentioned in this connection that the quali¬ 
ty of the imported pickers also deteriorated during war-time owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining hides of the requisite quality. There are at 
present two varieties of pickers manufactured in the IJ.K., one of which 
called, G.C.M. (Government Controlled Material) being inferior and 
he other being superior in quality. We understand that the bulk of 
production which at present is G.C.M. is not up to, the standard of the 
pre-war quality. But the British manufacturers are endeavouring to 
reach the pre-war standard as speedily as possible. It is, therefore, all 
the more necessary for the Indian picker manufacturers to improve the 
quality and maintain a uniform standard of their products. They should 
pay greater attention to such questions as the selection and grading of 
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bides used in the manufacture of pickers, the length of time for steeping, 
the -use of oil of the required quality, the type of rivets used, and above 
all, to workmanship. From the consumer’s point of view, it is essential 
for a mill which uses Indian pickers to, rely on its obtaining pickers of 
standard quality. Indian manufacturers can and do produce pickers of 
standard quality ; but, as already observed, it is essential to evolve and 
maintain uniform standards for their products. We were informed that 
a special sub-committee had recently been appointed by the Indian 
Standards Institution to go into the question of standards for pickers. 
We were also given to understand that the pickers for cotton textiles 
would, in future, be stamped by the Textile Commissioner according to 
their grade and quality. Similar action should be taken by the authori¬ 
ties concerned in respect of pickers us'ed in jute, silk and woollen indus¬ 
tries. We recommend that the Indian Standards Institution should 
formulate specifications and standards which the manufacturers of 
pickers, in the interest of sound development of the industry, should 
rigidly comply with. 


13. The bulk of imports into India has been coming from the United 

Imports Kingdom although the Netherlands is also a 

source of supply. In 1937-38 the total imports 
h'om all sources were 5,865 cwts. (16,422 gross)* of pickers. The larg¬ 
est imports were in 1939-40 when the figure was 7,780 cwts. (21,784 
gross). This came down to 1,847 cwts. (5,172 gross) in 1944-45'. Since 
then the imports have been steadily increasing and in the first four 
months of 1947-48 1,652 cwts. (4,626 gross) were imported. Appendix 
IV gives the quantity and value of imports of pickers in India since 1937- 
38. At present there is an overall monetary ceiling on the import of 
pickers, both from the dollar and uon-dollar areas. 

14. ‘ Pickers ’ appears under item 72(1) of the First Schedule to 

the Indian Tariff Act, XXXII of 1934 as in 

Existing rate of import duty. °P crati(m on lst January 1948. The relevant 

extract from the Indian Customs Tariff, 
_ 28th issue, is given below :• 


Item 

Name of Article 

Nature 
of duty 

Standard 
rate of 
duty 

Preferential rate if the article is 
the produce or manufacture of 

. U.K. 

British 

Colony 

Burma 

72(1) 

The following textile ma¬ 
chinery and appar .tus 
by whatever power ope¬ 
rated namely— 


10% ad 
vafartm 



Free. 

temples and pickers, 
pir-h'n; lands, picking 
stick ; 



I iguros in brackets ore only approximate. r l 1 1 ,■ converru n of i v fs. info gross tap torn 
ma< o at the rate of otic gross per 40 ihn. The Annual Statement, of Sea-Borne Trade docs l.ot 
snow separately the quantities of pickers imported for cotton textile, lute, woollen and silk 
no usfjics. Am the. weight a of different types of pickers vary, the conversion ratios ako differ. 

• VJ 11 011,1 ° : .* n orsjou r;if hi 1.-:, therefore, not feasible. Put «s 4-B round foot cotton textile 
^ bulk of Indian demand and ronr ecwcntly of Imports, the conversion ratio 

of this typo of pickers, i.e. 40 lbs.=gross has been adopted. ' 
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15. The Board received the figures of e.i.f. prices of 4-B round foot 
pickers from 8 importing firms as well as Col- 

C.t.f. prices and landed costs. 1 ® ct ? rs °* Customs, Bombay, Calcutta and 

Madras, the prices showed wide variations, 
the lowest figure being Rs. 141-2-4 per gross and 
the highest Rs. 223-1-9 per gross. These prices were generally for the 
period February to April 1948. We were informed at the public inquiry 
that this wide disparity in prices was mainly due to the difference in the 
quality of hides used in the pickers. During the war and until lately 
most of the U.K. manufacturers were using hides supplied by their 
Government and in such cases the prices were generally low. For the 
purpose of estimating the landed cost, we take the lowest e.i.f. price of 
competitive imports. So far as jute pickers were concerned, the lowest 
e.i.f. price was Rs. 335-9-4 per gross. The lowest e.i.f. prices and land¬ 
ed costs of cotton textile and jute pickers are given below :— 

ORIGIN OF IMPORTS— U.K. 

Period of imports—March 1948. 


(a) e.i.f. price .. 

(ft) Custom?, duty 
(c) Clearing ^arges 


Cotton textile pickers—4-B round foot 


Rs. As. Ps. 

141 2 4 

14 1 10 (10%) 

1 1 6 


Landed cost ... 166 5 7 


Jut* pickers. 


Rs. As. Ps. 

335 9 4 
33 8 11 (10%) 
16 12 6 


385 14 9 


A detailed statement of different e.i.f. prices is given in Appendix V. 

16. (a) Three factories were selected for the purpose of cost inves¬ 
tigation, namely, Pickers Ltd., Ahmedabad, 
Hides and Leather Products Ltd., Ahmedabad 
Estimate of cost of produc- and the National Leather Industries, Bombay, 
tloa and fair selling price. Of these, the last firm does not maintain proper 

records from which costs could be worked out. 
It submitted however an estimate of cost. Of the 
other two factories, we have taken the cost of Pickers Ltd., Ahmedabad 
as the basis for our estimates, because of its larger production and 
general efficiency. The period selected for costing was the year 1947. 

(b) During 1947, the production of Pickers Ltd., was 3,203 gross of 
4-B round foot pickers, 67 gross of drop box pickers and 73 gross of 
jute pickers. This factory also manufactured glue as a by-product from 
hide cuttings. As 4-B round foot pickers constituted 96 per cent, of 
the total number of pickers produced by the firm, this type was select¬ 
ed as the representative item for costing. For purposes of distribution 
of overheads and similar other charges, the production is expressed in 
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terms of 4-B round foot pickers by converting the. small number of jute 
and drop box pickers into 4-B round foot at the ratio of 2 : 1. As the 
firm desired that their cost data should be treated as confidential, the 
details of the estimates of cost are not included in this report but are 
separately submitted to Government as a confidential enclosure. 

(c) The estimate of the fair selling price requires some explanation. 
As already observed, the cost of hides constitutes about 67 per cent, of 
the fair selling price of pickers. In estimating the future cost, the aver¬ 
age price qf Bareilly hides as obtained by the firm in 1947 is taken into 
account. In fixing this price of hides the manufacturers contended that 
the cost of hides would go up at least by Rs., 20 if quality had to be im¬ 
proved. It was also stated that at present they were using all the por¬ 
tions of the hides, which is not desirable if proper quality is to be main¬ 
tained. In estimating the fair selling price, however, the Board has not 
allowed for any increase in'the price of hides over that of 1947. Second¬ 
ly, it was disclosed during the inquiry that the price of sperm oil taken 
by the Cost Accounts Officer at the time of estimating costs was the 
price of South African oil which came only to Rs. 4-8-0 per galloii where¬ 
as the sperm oil available from other sources costs Rs. 13 per gallon at 
present. In the final estimate of the fair selling price, the Board has 
taken the price of sperm oil at Rs. 13 per gallon as the South African 
sperm oil is not likely to be available to India. 

(d) Lastly, an allowance of 20 per cent, has been made in respect 
of prejudice against Indian pickers. The extent of prejudice was dis¬ 
cussed at length at the public inquiry, when the importers and consumers 
agreed that customers, would prefer to purchase British pickers by pay¬ 
ing about 20 per cent, more than for Indian pickers. We were further 
given to understand that pickers made in India are occasionally passed 
off as foreign-made pickers and sold with the stamp of ‘ Made in IT.K. 
while half-formed pickers are even exported to the U.Ki. and brought 
back in a finished stage. One of the manufacturers went to the length 
of stating that he had been informed by several Indian dealers that if he 
could supply his pickers with the stamp ‘ Made in England ’ they would 
purchase freely and at prices 20 to 30 per cent, higher than those of the 
Indian pickers of the same quality. We have no reason to disbelieve these 
statements and can only attribute this practice to a psychological attitude, 
which involves the element of prejudice against Indian made article. We 
have therefore allowed 20 per cent, for prejudice as reasonable. 

(e) Working capital has been taken at six months cost of production 
and interest has been a 1 !owed thereon at 4 per cent. We have also allowed 
a return of 10 per cent, on gross block. 

(f) The estimated fair selling price of 4-B round foot pickers for 
the year 1947-48 comes to Rs. 148-1-11 per gross. 

(g) Tt has not been possible to cost any factory manufacturing jute 
pickers, since the response from jute picker manufacturers came very 
late. But-the manufacturers agrepd that as there was little difference iri 
the process of. manufacture, the quantum of protection for cotton textile 
pickers would be sufficient for jute nickers also. We have, however, been 
able to obtain their estimated cost and taking it as the basis, the fair sel¬ 
ling price inehiding 20 per cent, allowance for prejudice w T orks out at 
Rs. 365 per gross. 

LS7ITBB 
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17. Following is the comparative statement of landed cost and fair 
Comparative statement of selling price of 4-B round foot pickers and jute 
landed cost and fair selling pickers :— 
price. 


Comparative statement of landed cost and fair selling price. 


Cotton textile—4-B round foot 

Jute 


, Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Rs. As. 

Ps. 

(a) C.i.f. price .. 

141 

2 

4 

335 9 

4 

(b) Customs duty 

14 

1 

10 (10%) 

33 8 

11 (10%) 

(e) Clearing charges 

”l 

1 

5 

16 12 

6 

(i) Landed cost 

156 

5 

7 

385 14 

9 

(«) Landed cost without duty 

142 

3 

9 

352 5 

10 

(/) Fair selling price of indigenous pickers (including 






for prejudice of 20%) 

148 

1 

11 

365 0 

0 

(?) Difference between fair selling price and landed cost 






without duty 

5 

14 

2 

12 10 

2 

(k) Percentage of (?) to (a) 

4 

•17% 

3-76% 


Figures in the above table would indicate that a duty of 4 per cent, will 
be necessary to equate the price of the imported article with that of the 
indigenous product. 


18. We are satisfied that the Indian dickers industry fulfils the con¬ 

ditions laid down by Government in their Reso- 
Eli giblllty for protection. lution referred to in paragraph 2 of this Report. 

The principal raw materials are available in the 
country. There is also a very large home market for the product. The 
process of manufacture is simple and production can be expanded to 
meet the demand. We think the industry on the whole has been con¬ 
ducted on sound business lines. We also believe that there is a reason¬ 
able prospect for the industry to develop sufficiently so as to dispense 
with protection or State assistance in course of time. For these reasons, 
we consider that the pickers industry satisfies the conditions of eligibi¬ 
lity for protection. 

19. In mragraph 17 we pointed out that a duty of 4 per cent. 

would be necessary to bring the price of the in- 
Profeef Jon recommended digenous product on a par with that of the im¬ 
ported article; Normally this should be the 
level of the protective duty recommended. In the present instance, 
however, we consider that a somewhat higher margin of protection should 
be given. In our estimate of future costs, we have taken the cost of 
raw materials and labour on the basis of the 1947 figures. It is probable 
that the cost of these items will go up in the future to some extent. We, 
therefore, consider it necessary to make some allowance for possible 
fluctuations in the cost of production. Taking this into consideration, 
we recommend that the present revenue duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
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should be converted into an equivalent protective duty. We also con¬ 
sider that a period of about three years will be required to stabilize the 
industry. We, therefore, recommend that the protective duty should 
remain in force up to 31st March 1951. The protection recommended 
should be applicable to all types of pickers. If the total landed cost of 
the imported 4-B round foot picker goes below Es. 156 per gross dur¬ 
ing the period of protection, action should be taken under Section 4(1) 
of the Indian Tariff Act of 1934 to raise the duty so as to make the land¬ 
ed dost of 4-B round foot pickers Its. 156 per gross. Similar action 
should also be taken if the landed cost of imported jute pickers goes 
below Es. 385 per gross. 

20. If our recommendation regarding the levy of protective duty is 
Proposed changes in the accepted, the import tariff schedule will have 
import tariff schedule. t to be redrafted as follows :— 


Item 

No. 

Name of article 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standai d 
rate of 
duty. 

Prefer, 
of duty 
is the 
mani 

U.K. 

ential 
if the a 
produc 
ifaeture 

A 

British 

colony 

rate 
rtiele 
o or 

i of 

Burma 

Duration 
of protec¬ 
tive rates 
of duty. 

72(1) 

The following textile machi¬ 
nery and apparatus by 
whatever power operated, 
namely, healds; heald cords 
and heald knitting needles ; 
reeds and shuttles ; warp 
and weft preparation ma¬ 
chinery and looms; bob¬ 
bins and pirns ; dobbies ; 
jacquard machines; jacqu¬ 
ard harness linen cords ; 
jacquard cards ; punching 
plates for jacquard cards ; 
warping mills ; multiple 
box sleys ; solid border 
sleys ; tape sleys ; swivel 
sleys ; tapo looms ; wool 
carding machines ; wool 
spinning machines; hosiery- 
machinery ; coir mat shear¬ 
ing machines ; coir fibre 
willowing machines; dobby 
cards ; lattices and lags 
for dobbies ; wooden win¬ 
ders; silk looms; silk 
throwing and reeling ma¬ 
chines ; cotton yarn reeling 
machines; sizing machines; 
doubling machines ; silk 
twisting machines ; cone 
winding machines ; piano 
card cutting machines ; 
harness building frames ; 
cards lacing frames; draw¬ 
ing and denting hooks ; 

Revenue 

Kl HnJ V 

10% ad 
valorem . 



Free 
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Item 

No. 

Name of article 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard 
rat o of 
duty. 

Preferential rate 
of duty if the arti¬ 
cle is the produce 
or manufacture of 

Duration 
of protec¬ 
tive rate* 
of duty. 

TJ.K. 

A 

British 

Colony 

Burma 

72(12) 

sewing thread balls mating 
machines; cumbli finishing 
machinery ; hank boilers ; 
cotton carding and spin¬ 
ning machines ; mail eyes; 
lingoes, comber boards and 
comber board frames ; 
take-up motions, temples, 
picking bands ; picking 
sticks; printing machines; 
roller cloth ; clearer cloth ; 
sizing flannel ; and roller 
skins. 

Pickors used in the textile 
industries 

Protec¬ 

tive. 

10% ad 
talorem 



Free 

Upto81»t 

March, 

1931. 


21. Since we have not recommended the imposition of any duty in 
, addition to the existing revenue duty, the que»* 

Burden ot protection. tion of burden of protection does not arise in 

this case. We have, however, ascertained from 
the various consumers the cost of pickers in the manufacture of textiles. 
In the cotton textile industry, the cost of picker in the total cost of 
manufacture is about 0.125 per cent. In the case of jute textiles also 
the incidence is hardly appreciable. Consequently, the incidence of a 
10 per cent, duty on the cost of manufacture of textile goods will be 
insignificant. 


System of purchase. 


22. In the course of our inquiries into the textile accessories such 
as wire healds and pickers, we have been im¬ 
pressed by the fact that there has not been suffi¬ 
cient direct contract between manufacturers of 
such accessories and the textile millowners. 
These articles are purchased through dealers and middlemen. We 
found at the public inquiry that while the consumers of these accessories 
viz., the mills and their associations complained that there was a shortage 
of pickers of good quality, the manufacturers stated that they were un¬ 
able to find an adequate market. We also noted that the difference bet¬ 
ween the ex-factory prices of indigenous pickers and the prices at which 
the mills purchased them from the dealers was excessively high. The 
only solution to these difficulties is the establishment of direct contact bet¬ 
ween the picker manufacturers and the mills. We made this suggestion 
at the public inquiry and found ready acceptance of the proposal on the 
part of both the consumers and the manufacturers. Some of the mills, 
no doubt, do make direct purchases, but it is essential that all the mills 
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should try and place orders direct with the manufacturers of accessories 
themselves. In this matter the initiative should be taken by the textile 
mills and their associations since they are well established and are in a 
position to encourage the use of indigenous accessories. As far back as 
1932, the Tariff Board in their Report on the Cotton Textile Industry em¬ 
phasized that <! unless the policy of protection results in the development 
not , merely of the industries to which protection is granted, but also of 
subsidiary industries, it will have failed to achieve its full purpose ”, 
The Board also observed that every effort should be made by millowners to 
encourage the use of Indian materials in their mills and that it was the ob¬ 
vious duty of millowners to provide a commensurate return to the country 
by utilizing indigenous materials and accessories, which should provide 
additional employment for Indian labour and capital. These observations 
are pertinent even today. We feel that direct relations and dealings 
between the manufacturers of indigenous accessories on the one hand and 
their consumers, viz., the textile industry on the other, would be the best 
means of encouraging the development of ancillary and subsidiary in¬ 
dustries in this country while ensuring reasonable price and quality of 
the products. These are, after all, the objectives of a policy of protec¬ 
tion, and it is desirable that they should be secured as far as possible 
through mutual co-operation between the producers and the consumers 
themselves. Failing this method, Governmental regulation of imports 
either through high tariff duties or quantitative restrictions and quotas 
may sometimes have to be resorted to. It is, therefore, in the interests 
of the industry, the dealers, the importers as well as the consumers, that 
direct relations such as we have suggested above grow up, and the mode of 
purchase is suitably modified. 

23. Pickers have also been manufactured on a cottage industry 

basis at various centres in the Bombay Province 
Organization of small units, and at Thanghad in Kathiawar (Saurashtra). 

This industry seems to us to be suitable for de¬ 
centralization. Such development will be in line with the Government 
of India’s recent statement on Industrial Policy which visualizes produc¬ 
tion of textile accessories on a cottage industry scale. It is essential, 
however, that such small units of production should be properly or¬ 
ganised and that the quality of-the output should be maintained on a 
uniform standard. Wherever there are such small units, the provincial 
governments concerned should take steps to organise these units by pro¬ 
viding financial and technical aid and other facilities. 

24. (a) Machinery .—The manufacturers have asked for facilities 

including foreign exchange, being made available 
Other assistance asked for to them for obtaining the necessary machinery 
by the Industry. from abroad. Power driven press is the most 

important machinery that is needed. It has 
not been possible for the manufacturers to import it from the United 
Kingdom. The manufacturers contend that this want of machinery re¬ 
duces the efficiency of their factories by about 10 per cent as compared 
with the United Kingdom manufacturers. We understand, however, 
that a factory which has recently, come into operation, namely, that of 
Messrs. Jay Hind Leather Industry, Kalol, has imported a power plant 
from the United Kingdom for manufacturing pickers and the factory 
has also got a special plant for manufacturing pickers for the jute in¬ 
dustry. Tha industry as a whole, thus needs the installation of power 
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hydraulic presses. We recommend that the picker manufacturers should 
form an All India Association which should ascertain the requirement 
of machinery for the different units and then approach Government for 
the necessary facilities for obtaining it. 

(b) Facilities for import of raw hides from abroad .—We have al¬ 
ready stated that the manufacturers suggested that they should be given 
exchange facilities to import Chinese hides. While we appreciate the 
force of the contention that the Indian industry should be able to pur¬ 
chase its raw materials from the best available sources so as to compete 
on nearly equal terms with foreign manufacturers, and while it is true 
that British pickers industry imports foreign hides, we cannot see our 
way to make any recommendation for providing facilities to Indian 
manufacturers in this matter. An important consideration in granting 
protection to an industry in this country is the fact that it can utilise 
indigenous raw material which in this ease is available in abundant 
quantity. It has also been found that pickers have been manufactured 
out of Indian hides by a number of firms up to the required quality and 
in many instances, up to the standard of the imported pickers. As we 
have already observed, if there is any cartel arrangement or govern¬ 
mental agreement which precludes Indian manufacturers from purchasing 
Batavian hides, they .should obtain authentic information on the subject 
and represent their ease to Government. But we do not see why the 
Indian Industry should not be able to make pickers of a satisfactory 
quality by making proper selection of Indian material and by adequate 
seasoning, treatment and workmanship. We cannot, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that any special facilities should he given to Indian industry to 
import Chinese hides. 

(e) Transport .—The manufacturers complained about the high 
freight rates on raw hides as well as about the difficulty in obtaining ne¬ 
cessary facilities for the transport of the raw material and" the finished 
product. We were not in a position to investigate whether the present 
railway freight rate in respect of raw hides was excessive but if the 
manufacturers have any grievance on this score, we suggest that they 
should bring the matter to the notice of the Ministry of Transport. But 
much more important than the freight rate is the provision of adequate 
transport facilities. Since raw hides are a perishable commodity, they 
require quick transport. We recommend that the question of providing 
quick transport required by the pickers industry should be favourably 
considered. 

25. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarised as 
Summary of conclusions and under : 
recommendations. 

(i) During the second World War the pickers industry in India 

expanded from a few struggling firms in 1939 to about 60 
manufacturing firms and met the urgent requirements of 
the textile industry. 

(Paragraph 5). 

(ii) With the exception of sperm oil and panel pins, all the other 

raw materials required for the industry are available in 
the country. 


(Paragraph 7(a)). 
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(iij) We recommend that the question of improving the quality 
of indigenous hides through better curing and other appro¬ 
priate methods should receive' the earnest consideration of 
the authorities concerned. 

(Paragraph 7(b) (i)). 

(iv) It is also recommended that if a trade agreement is negotiat¬ 

ed between India and Pakistan, the requirements of India 
in respect of hides and skins should be borne in mind till 
such time a.s the Indian industry is in a position to obtain 
suitable hides within the country itself. 

(Paragraph 7(b) (ii)). 

(v) The industry should obtain authentic information whether 

thete are any restrictions on the import of hides from Bata¬ 
via owing to any agreement or understanding either be¬ 
tween the Governments of the countries concerned or be¬ 
tween tbe combines of exporters of hides and manufac¬ 
turers of leather goods in those countries and represent 
their case to Government for necessary action. 

(Paragraph 7(b) (iv)). 

(vi) The possibility of supply of sperm oil from sources other 

than the U.K. and the U.S.A. should be investigated. 

(Paragraph 7(e)) 

(vii) The industry should pool its requirement for' sodium sul¬ 
phide- and then collectively negotiate with the Imperial 
Chemical Industries with a view to obtaining an adequate 
quantity of this chemical. In case satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments arc not arrived at, the industry should approach the 
Ministry of Industry & Supply for assistance in securing 
such supply. 

(Paragraph 7(d)). 

(viii) Glue is obtained as a bv-nroduct in the pickers industry 
and we recommend that picker manufacturers at each cen¬ 
tre should combine and try to establish a glue manufaefur- 
ing plant on an economic scale. 

(Paragraph 9). 

(ix) The estimated Indian demand for pickers during the next 

three years is 115.000 gross of pickers per atranra, compris¬ 
ing 00 000 gross for cotton textile. 4.25,0 gross for jute and 
about 750 gross for silk and woollen industries. 

(Paragraph 10). 

(x) The rated capacity of the factories working at present is 

about 50.000 gross of pickers of all kinds. The actual pro¬ 
duction figures as submitted to the Board were only about 
2D 000 gross in 1945, 10.000 in 1946 and 13,000 gross in 
1947. 

(Paragraph 11). 

fxi) The Tiidinri manufacturers can and do produce pickers of 
standard nnalitv hut it is essential to evolve and maintain 
uniform standards for their products. We recommend 
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that the Indian Standards Institution should formulate 
specifications and standards which the manufacturers of 
pickers should comply with. 

(Paragraph 12). 

(xii) The bulk of imports of pickers into India has been coming 
from the United Kingdom although the Netherlands is also 
a source of supply. 

(Paragraph 13). 

(xiii) We recommend that the present revenue duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem, should be converted into an equivalent pro¬ 
tective duty, which should remain in force up to 31st 
March 1951. If the total landed cost of 4-B round foot 
pickers goes below Rs. 156 per gross during the period of 
protection, action should be taken under Section 4(1) of 
the Indian Tariff Act of 1934 to raise the duty so as to 
make the landed cost of 4-B round foot pickers Rs. 156 
per gross. Similar action should also be taken if the land¬ 
ed cost of imported jute pickers goes below Rs. 385 per 
gross. 

(Paragraph 19). 

(xiv) If our recommendation regarding the levy of protective 
duty is accepted, the necessary changes in the Indian Tariff 
Schedule would be as shown in paragraph 20. 

(xv) The grant of protection to this industry will not impose any 

extra burden on the users of pickers. 

(Paragraph 217. 

(xvi) It is recommended that in the interests of the industry, 
direct relations and dealings between the manufacturers of 
indigenous pickers on the one hand and their consumers, 
viz., the textile industry, on the other, should be developed. 

(Paragraph 22). 

(xvii) We recommend that wherever there are small units of pro¬ 
duction, the Provincial Governments concerned should 
take steps to organise these units by providing financial and 
technical aid and other facilities. 

vraragraph 23). 

(xviii) We recommend that picker manufacturers should form' an 
All-India Association which should ascertain the require¬ 
ment of machinery for the different units and then ap¬ 
proach Governmennt for the necessary facilities for obtain¬ 
ing it. 

(Paragraph 24). 

(xix) We recommend that the question of providing quick trans¬ 
port required by the pickers industry should be favourab¬ 
ly considered. 


(Paragraph 24(0")). 
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26. The Board wishes to express its thanks to Mr. D. E. Coope^ 

Aekimwifidirments Director, Machinery, Fuel and Stores Branch 

ACKnowleagments. o£ the 0ffice of the Textile Commissioner, 

Government of India, Mr. S'. Raja, Superintendent, Government Tan¬ 
ning Institute, Bandra, Bombay and Mr. P. V. R. Rao, Cost Accounts 
Officer for their assistance and co-operation in connection with the in¬ 
quiry. 


G. B. MEHTA, 
President. 

H. L. DEY, 
Member. 

B. V. NARAYANASWAMY NAIDUi, 

' Member. 

M. AIIMADULLAII, 

Secretary. 

Bombay, 

Dated 5th June 1948. 


,S7IT- 
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APPENDIX I. 

List of firms or bodies to whom the Board’s questionnaires were issued and 
from whom replies were received. ( Vide Paragraph 3). 

In addition to all the Directors of Industries, Provincial Governments and 
Chambers of Commerce, relevant questionnaires were sent to the following pro¬ 
ducers, importers and consumers of pickers. 

PRODUCERS : 

(•Producers who have sent detailed replies to the questionnaire, 
f Those who have filled up the jpated capacity forms only. 

{Small scale producers and as such have not sent the detailed replk 
§Those who have stopped production and are not interested.) 
Ahmedabad — 

1. Ahmedlabad Chrome Tanning Company. 

Outside Jamalpur Gate, 

Ahmedabad. 

2. Ahmedabad Pickers Works, 

New Vadaj, Sorabji Mistry’a Place, 

Ahmedabad. 

3. A. K. Parmar & Company, 

Narotam Building, Kapasia Bazar, 

Ahmedabad. 

•4. Arun Industries Limited, 

Khokhra Mohamedabad, 

Ahmedabad. 

5. Bharat Pickers Works, 

Amrawaidi Road, 

Ahmedabad. 

0. Chimanlal Amichand & Company, 

Khas Bazar, 

Ahmedabad. 

*7. Chandabhai Bros.. & Company, 

Post Box No. 34, 

Ahmedabad. 

8 . Chhagan Arjan Pickers Workshop, 

Near Memon Sulemaa Usman Pickers Workshop, 

4mraiwadi, Ahmedabad. 

•bar Pickers Works, 

3|o. Mr. Rathed Rupsing Rajabhai, 

.'few Yadaj, Sorabji Mistry’s Pl"ce, 

Ahmedabad. 

J. D. Mangaldas & Company, 

Darapur Hatas Chora, 

Ahmedabad. 

11. Gujerat Pickers Works, 

Outside Gomatipur Gate, 

Behind Topi Mills Muse’s Galli, 

Ahmedabad. 

12. G. H. Parmar Pickers Works, 

New Yadaj, Post Sabarmati, 

Ahmedabad. 

13. Gujerat Textile Products, 

1685, Near Dinkwa Chowky, 

Ahmedabad. 

’14. Graduate Picker Works, 

P. B. No. 91, Dabgarwad, 
thmedabad. 
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*15. Hides and Leather Products, Ltd., 

Reid Road, Slierkotda Chowky, 
Akmedabad. 

16. Hathila & Company, 

Gheekanta Road, 

Ahmedabad. 

*17. H. Mansuri & Sons, 

P.O. Box 84, Khodi Amli, 

Ahmedabad. 

*18. Indian Pickers Manufacturing Company, 
Jamalpur Road, Khandai Sheri, 
Ahmedabad. 

19. Imperial Trades and Industries, 

Raipur, Makariwad Bari, 

Ahmedabad. 

f20. Jay Hind Leather industries Ltd., 

Reid Road, Railwaypura P.O., 
Ahmedabad. 

21. Makwana Pickers Works, 

Outside Gomatipur Gate, 

Ahmedabad. 

22. Mohanlal Prabhudas & Company, 

Reid Road, 

Ahmedabad. 

*23. Mansuri Picker Works, 

P.B. No. 92, Khodi Amli, 

Ahmedabad. 

124. Modern Picker Supplies, 

Post Box No. 96, 

Ahmedabad. 

*25. Pickers Limited, 

Ellis Bridge, 

Ahmedabad. 

26. Patel & Parmar Picker Works 

Sorabji Mistry’s Place, 

Post Sabarmati Road, 

Ahmedabad. 

27. P. V. Parmar Picker Works, 

Outside Gomatipur Gate, Mussis Chowki, 
Ahmedabad. 

Bombay — 

28. Bharat Picker Works, 

Dharavi, Bombay. 

J29. Bombay Picker Works, 

Dharavi, Bombay 17. 

30. G. Badat Rahimtolla & Company, 

1st Floor, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 
Apollo St., Bombay. 

81. Golden Pickers Manufacturing Co., 

125, Jakaria Masjid Street, 

Bombay. 

82. Hasambhai Pradhan, 

148, Dabu Street, 

Bombay 3. 
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33. Indian Pickers Manufacturing Co., 

Kala Kila, Dharavi Road, 

Bombay. 

$34. Irani and Company, 

286-D, Irani House, 

Supari Baug Road, Parel, 

Bombay. 

$35. K. R. Lakhani, 

77, Medows Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 

36. Modern Pickers Works, 

Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 

Apollo Street, 

Bombay. 

137. Mohsin Picker Works, 

132 Surti Moholla, 2 Tanks, 

Bombay. 

138. Noble- Pickers Manufacturing Co., 

Kutewadi, Dharavi, 

Bombay. 

J39. National Leather Industries, 

105 Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 

Apollo Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 

40. Original Hindustan Picker Works, 

Dharavi, Bombay 17. 

41. Textile Supplies Syndicate (India) L..„ 

Kamani Bldg., Sir P. M. Road, 
Bombay, 

42. Textile Leather Works, Ltd., 

. Lalgiri Chambers, Tamarind Lane, 
Bombay. 

43. Textile Picker Works, (Regd.), 

7, Deen Lane, Fort Bombay. 

44. Universal Tanneries Ltd., 

Dharavi, Bombay 17. 

45. United Picker Manufacturing Co., 

141, Sayee Bhuvan, Lohar Street, 
B.ombay. 

*46. Western India Tanneries Limited, 
Dharavi, Bombay. 

Kathiawar — 

147. Gulamhusen Chhagan, 

Thangadh. 

48. Jivanbhai Nagabhai, 

Makwaba, Raipur. 

49. Mulji Kanji, 

Thangadh. 

150. Mana Bhoja & Company, 

rri*nvtn>o«11l 
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52. Ramniklal Odhavji Shah, 

Joravernegari (Wadhwan State), 

B. S. Rauway. 

153. Sun Pickers and Industrial Works, 

Thangadh. 

54. Vinod Kasha Picker Works, 

Thangadh. 

55. Vya%. Brothers, 

Thangadh. 

Other Places — 

56. Cottage Tanning Institute^ 

15, College Square, 

Calcutta. 

67. Habib & Company, 

Station Road, 

Godhra. 

58. Hindustan Pickers Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 

Dhanesna Road, Kalol, 

(North Gujrat). 

(69. National Chamois Works, Ltd., 

6, Mangoe Lane, 

Calcutta. 

4 60. Shafi Brothers & Company, 

5-A, Gopal Chandra Road, 

Calcutta. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

*1. Ahmedabad Picker Manufacturers ’ Association, 

Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad. 

2. All India Manufacturers’ Organizatio- 

Industrial Assurance Building, 

Churchgate Street, 

Bombay. 

3. Association of Merchants & Manufacturers of 

Textile Stores and Machinery, 

Wadia Building, Dalai Street, 

Bombay. 

4. Bengal Tanners Association, 

9, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

5. Dhiaravi Tanners, Hides & Skin Merchants’ Association, 

Dharavi, Bombay. 

6. Engineering Association of India, 

102-A, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

7. Federation of Woollen Manufacturers, 

Post Box No. 93, 

Cawnpore. 

IMPORTERS. 

(•Those who have Replied to the questionnaire). 

•1. Balmer Lawrie & Co., Ltd., 

103 Clive Street, 

Ca’ 
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*2. Bird and Company, 

Chartered Bank Buildings, 

P.B. No. 46, 

Calcutta. 

3. British Mills Stores Co., 

Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Bruce Street, 

Bombay. 

*4. B.N. Modi and Company, 

14 [ 35, Civil Lines, 

Cawnpore. 

*5. Consolidated Mill Supplies Ltc 

Co-operative Insurance Building, 

Sir P. M. Road, Bombay. 

6. Don Watson & Co., Ltd., 

19, British India Street, 

Calcutta. 

*7. Gannon Dunkerley & Co., Ltd., 

Chartered Bank Buildings, Fort, 
Bombay. 

8. Greaves Cotton & Co., Ltd., 

I, Forbes Street, 

Bombay. 

9. H. M. Mehta & Co., Ltd., 

79[91, Apollo Street, 

Bombay. 

10. H. M. Patel & Co., 

105, Apollo Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 

11. Ivan Jones Ltd., 

Pollock House, 28A-Pollock Street, 
Calcutta. 

*12. J. Bracewell Ltd., 

103, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

*13. McGregor & Balfour Ltd., 

II, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

*14. McGavin & Company, 

30 Strand - Road, 

Calcutta, 

15. Morris Bates & Co., 

12, Dalhousie Square, 

Calcutta. 

*16. Nowrosjee Wadia & Sons Ltd., 

Neville House, Ballard Estate 
Bombay. 

*17. Ormerods (India). Ltd., 

Bank of Baroda Building, 
ipollo Street. Fort, 

Bombay. 

18. Overseas Mill Stores Co., Ltd., 

Richey Roa/3, Shree Chaturbhuj Bhavan, 
Ahmedabad. 
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19. P. M. Hutheesingh & Sons, 

P. B. No. 74, Ghee Kanta Wadi, 

4Jmiedabad. 

20. Popatlal Girdharlal & Co. 

49155, Apollo Street, 

Bombay. 

*21. Roberts McLean & Co., Ltd., 

101 Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

22. Simpson & Munro Ltd., 

4, Lyons Range, 

Calcutta. 

23. Sizing Materials Co., Ltd., 

Jeroo Building, 137, Esplanade Road, 

Bombay. 

24. Textile and General Supplies Ltd., 

2nd Floor, Savoy Chambers, 

Wallace Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 

25. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 

Royal Insurance Building, 

Churehgate Street, 

Bombay. 

26. Williamson & Co. (Rochdale) Ltd., 

Patel House, Churehgate Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 

27. The Buffalo Picker Manufacturers’ Association in the U.K., 

1, Booth Street, Manchester 2, 

submitted a general memorandum, through the Leather Belting and 
Industrial Leathers Absoeiation, Calcutta. 

(Messrs. Don Watson & Co., Ltd., Calcutta (No. 6), have not replied to 
the Board’s questionnaire' but have sent the sample' ->ute pickers). 

CONSUMERS. 

(•Those who have sent replies to the questionnaire). 

*1. Ahraedabad Mfg. & Calico Printing Co., Ltd., 

P.O. Box No. 12, 

Ahmedabad. 

*2. Arvind Mills Ltd., 

Naroda Road, 

Ahmedabad. 

*3. Ahmedabad Advance Mills Ltd., 

Bombay House, Bruce Street, 

Bombay. 

4. Ahmad Silk Mills, 

Ambarnath, 
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6. Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 

Ahmedabad. 

*6. Buckingham & Carnatic Co., Ltd., 

P. 0. Box 66, 

Madras. 

7. Bipin Silk mills, 

Kasturchand Mills Compound, Dadar, 

Bombay. 

8. Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills Co. Ltd., 

Bangalore City. 

*9. Central India Spg., Wvg,, & Mfg., Co., Ltd.. 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, 

Bombay. 

*10. Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd., 

Najafgarh Bead, 

Delhi. 

11. Dalbousie Jute Co., Ltd., 

Chartered Bank Buildings, 

Calcutta. 

12. Gagalbhai Jute Mills, 

11, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

*13. India United Mills Ltd., 

E. D. Sassoon Building, Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. 

*14. Indian Jute Mills Association, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

15. Jehangir Vakil Mills Ltd., 

Ahmedabad. 

16. Khatau Makanji Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd., 

Laxmi Building, Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. 

17. Kohinoor Mills Ltd., 

Cjo. Killick Nixon & Co., Home Street, 

P. B. No. 100, Bomhay. 

18. Lawrence Jute Co., Ltd., 

Chartered Bank Bldg., Calcutta. 

*19. Millowners ’ Association, 

Elphinstone Bldg., Churchgate Street, 

Fort, Bombay. 

*20. Manhar Mills Ltd., 

Framji Petit Mills Premises, 

Reay Road, Bombay 10. 

21. Maharana Mills Ltd., 

Porbunder. 

22. Mercury Mill Stores, 

Fanibanda Bldg., Raitwaypura, 

Ahmedabad. 


LS7ITBB 
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23. Nanikram Sobhraj Mills Ltd., 

Madhowlal Ranehhodas Colony, 
Ahmedabad. 

24. Raymond Woollen Mills Ltd., 

Thana, Bombay. 

25. Sri Sayaji Mills Co., Ltd., 

Baroda. 

*26. Swadeshi Cotton Mills C'o. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 19, Cawnpore. 

*27. Swadeshi Mills Co. Ltd., 

Bombay House, Bruee Street, 

Bombay. 

28. Shree Sakti Mills Ltd., 

Haines Road, Makaluxmi, 

Bombay. 

29. Silk & Art Silk Mills Association, Ltd., 

Podar Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, 
Port, Bombay- 

*30. Tata Industries Limited, 

Bombay House, Bruce Street, 

Bombay. 

*31. Tata Mills Ltd., 

Dadar Road, Parel, 

Bombay. 

*32. Western India Spg. & Wvg. Co., Ltd., 
Chinehpockli, Kalaehowki 
Bombay. 

*33. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 

Royal Insurance Building, 

Churchgate Street, 

Bombay. 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of persons who attended the public inquiry and were examined ( vide para- 


I.— PRODUCERS : 


graph 3). 

1. Mr, D. C. Karaka 

. Representing (a) Ahmedabad Picker Manufacturers’ Assooia. 
tion, Ahmedabad. 

(6) Pickers Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

2. Mr. S. G. Desai 

• 1 


& 

> „ 

Pickers Limited, Ahmedabad. 

3. Mr. E. A. Langrana 

■ J 


4. Mr. 0. N. Patel 

• 9 9 

Hides & Leather Products, Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

6. Mr. B. C. Majumdar 

9 9 

National Chamois Works, Ltd., Calcutta, 

6. Mr. A. S. Authan 

‘ 9 9 

National Leather Industries, Bombay. 

7. Mr. S. P. Pandit 

9 9 

Dharavi Tanners’, Hides & Skin Merchants 
Association, Bombay. 

8. Mr. M. N. Mashruwalla 

9 9 

Mana Bboja & Co., Thangadh. 

9. Mr. N. P. Pandit 

J 9 

Arun Industries, Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

10. Mr. C. N. Pothiwala 

9 9 

Jay Hind Leather Industries, Ltd. Ahmedabad. 

11. Mr. S. H. Bhagwati 

"1 


12. Mr. B. B. Desai 


Association of Merchants and Manufacturers of 

J 

Textile Stores and Machinery, Bombay. 

13. Mr. B. K. Oliickerur 

99 

Textile Leather Works. Ltd., Bombay. 

14. Mr. H. U. Khan 

» 9 

Bombay Picker Works, Bombay. 

I®. Mr. G. H. Parmar 

»» 

Patel and Parmar Picker Works, Ahmedabad 

II.— IMPORTERS 

: 


1. Mr. Haworth .. ■ 

I 

(a) Leather Belting & Industrial Leather Asso¬ 

2. Mr. Tutton 

.. 

ciation, Calcutta. 

J 

(b) Simpson & Munro Ltd., Calcutta. 

(c) MeGavin & Co., Calcutta, and 

( d) Textile & General Supplies Ltd., Bombay. 

3. Mr. T. Soroggie 

9 9 

(o) Bird & Co., Calcutta. 

(6) Indian Juto Mills’ Association, Calcutta. 

4. Mr. B. A. Cole .. 

99 

(a) McGregor & Balfour, Ltd., Calcutta. 

(b) Boberts MoLean & Co., Ltd., Caloutta. 



(c) Bird & Co., Calcutta. 

(d) Indian Jute Mills’ Association, Calcutta. 

5. Mr. N. J. Buwalla 

9 9 

Nowrosjee Wadia & Sons, Ltd., Bombay. 

6. Mr. S'. W. Bayley 

1 


and 

y „ 

Gannon Dunkerley & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

7. Lt. Col. B. A. Bankilor .. 

j 

8. Mr. M. A. Bharuoha 

9 9 

Ormerods (India) Ltd., Bombay. 

9. Mr. M. J. Shah 

9 9 

Overseas Mills Stores Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

10. Mr. Allen 

99 

Sizing Materials Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

11. Mr. Butterworth 

9 9 

G. Towler & Sons, Ltd., Bradford, England. 

UI.-~C0NSUMER3 : 



1. Mr. G. Saldhana 

99 

India United Mills Ltd., Bombay. 

2. Mr. C. N. Shah 

9 9 

Manhar Mills Ltd., Bombay. 

3. Mr. H. B. Batliwala 

9 9 

Tata Industries Ltd., Bombay. 

IV.— OFFICIALS : 



1. Mr. D. E. Cooper 

99 

The Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 

2. Mr. S. Baja 

99 

Superintendent, Govt. Tanning Institute 
Bandra, Bombay. 
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APPENDIX III (a). 


List of Manufacturers with their location, date of commencement of production 
and rated capacity (vide paragraph 5). 

Ahmedabad. 


Name of the factory. 

Location. 

Date of 
Commen¬ 
cement of 
production 

Annual pro¬ 
duction capa¬ 
city as declar¬ 
ed by the fac¬ 
tory (in gross) 

1. Pickers Limited 

Nawda Back Road .. 

1928 

6,000* 

2. Chandabhai Brothers & Co. 

Dabgarwad, Dariapur 

1914 

6,000 

3. India Piekcrs Manufacturing Co. .. 

Jamalpur Gate 

1930 

2,000 to 2,600 

4 . Hides St Leather Produote Ltd. .. 

Railwaypura Post 

1914 

2,000* 
(with power 
plant to be 
installed). 

5. Arun Industries Limited 

Khokhra Mehmodabad 

1944 

Not given. 

6. H. Mansuri & Sons .. .. 

Dariapur, Dabgarwad 

1914 

2,600 

7. Mansuri Picker Works .. .. 

Dariapur, Dabgarwad 

1914 

2,000 

8. Graduate Picker Works .. .. 

Dariapur, Dabgarwad 

1914 

• 

2,000 

9. Ahmedabad Chrome Tanning 
Company. 

Pir Mohmed Shah 

Road, Ghee Kanta. 

CO 

SJ 

rH 

1,100 to 1,200? 

10. S. A. Parmar & Co. .. 

Amaraiwadi 

Not given 

2,400 

11. Chimanlal Amichand & Company .. 

3 Gates, Khas Bazar 

1914 

1,800* 

12. Mohandas Prabhudas Sc Company 

Reid Road .. 

1930 

1,000* 

13. Makwana Pioker Works .. 

Gomtipur Darwaja .. 

Not given 

Not given. 

14. P. V. Parmar Picker Works 

Outside Gomtipur Dar¬ 
waja. 

1940 

1,000 

fib. Jay Hind Leather Industries Ltd. 

Kalol 

Not yet 
started. 

11,200 




59,000 to 39,600 


•Information supplied by the Ahmedabad Picker Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

fThe firm has given the capacity of the factory as 200 tons per annum. 
Assuming that the firm is manufacturing only 4B-round foot pickers, the capa¬ 
city works to 11,200 gross (40 lbs === 1 gross) ; theirs is a complete power 
plant unlike the other pickers manufacturing plants in India. 
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(B) Bombay. 


Name of the factory. 

1 

Location. 

2 

Date of 
commen¬ 
cement of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

3 

Annual pro¬ 
duction capa¬ 
city as declar¬ 
ed by the fac¬ 
tory (in gross). 

2. National Leather Industrie* 

255 Dharari Main Rd., 
Ratansi Jethabhai 
Bldg., Dharari. 

1944 

Optimum pro- 
duetion 
about -3,000 
gross. Nor¬ 
mal produc¬ 
tion ia 2,000 

2. Western India Tanneries Ltd. 

3. The Textile Leather Works 

Dharari 

Poonawala Chaw!, 
Dharavi. 

1942 
1937 
(Pickers 
Manufac¬ 
tured in 
1946) 

gross. 

300 

1,200 



Total 

3,*00 to 4,600 


(D) Thangadk 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. National Chamois Works Limited 
33/1, North Topsia Road, P.O. Tel- 
jala, 24 Parganas. 

Tengra, Calcutta 

March 

1946 

2,400 (Jute) 



Total 

2,400s' 




(D) Thangadh.* 


J 

2 

3 

4 

tl. Sun Pioker & Industrial Works .. 

Near Station 

March 

1943 

1,200 

2. Mans Bhoja & Co. 



700 

f3. Amba Mana 


.. 

700 

4. Oulam Hussein Chhagan 



700 

6. Megha Pala 



700 

6. Kersan Megha .. 

Total 

Qhand Total 

•• 

400 

4,400 

49,800 to 60,900 


* Information supplied by Sun Picker & Industrial Work* vide their letter dated 12tb 
December ’47), 

t Ceased production. 












APPENDIX 111(b) 

Tist of Manufacturers with their actual output of th t different types of pickers for the last three years. 

(Vide paragraph 11) 
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til. Korean Megha, Thangadh .. .. .. 200 







Factories which have given only 
their total annual production 
of all types of pickers. 
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icluding Jute. 

.formation supplied by M/s. Sun Pioker * Industrial Works, Thangadh. 
formation supplied by the Ahmedabad Pioker Manufacturers’ Association. 


























ASPBNmx IV 

Statement showing the quantity and value of imports of piekers into \Britishl&dkt by sea from the principal countries 

consignment since 1937-38 (vide paragraph 13). 
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source of information : Annual Statement of Sea-borne Trade Accounts. 
* Conversion ratio 40 lbs. 1 gross. 









(») C.I.F. prices qnd landed costs—Cotton textile pickers (value per gross) 

("Vide paragraph 15) 
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oi 

’C 

o» 

(6) In addition, the firm 
has taken into account 
(») interest at Rs. 1-4-5 
per gross and (») rail¬ 
way freight to Kanpur 
at Rs. 2-0-10 per 
gross making the land¬ 
ed cost @ Kanpur 
Rs. 201 8-2. 

The firm has given the 
landed coat as Rs. 
186-12-0. 

The firm has given the 
landed coat as Rs. 
158-13-0. 

Selling 

price 
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Currant. Krm’s 
letter dated 

13-3-48. 

Principal's letter 
dated 23-2-48. 

March 1948 .. 

1. 12-l-48r«ceivod 
at Bombay. 

2. 17-3-48 received 
at Kanpore. 

January 1948 .. 

Firm's letter dated 
12-3-48. 
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(ii) C.l.F. prices and landed costs—Jute pickers (value per gross) 
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